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: Cuarter V.—A Storm. 
ie STORM had been brewing for some time past | Dangerous things such outbursts are, seattering 


on 


in the Palmer family. The moral atmosphere | and scathing and rending, like the storms of the 
was charged with the electric fluid of passion, which | physical world, but, like them, often purifying the 
Was ready for an outburst on the least occasion. | atmosphere. 
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The clouds of discontent had long been gathering. | 
The father had been murmuring at the son, the son | 
murmuring at the father, and on the afternoon of | 
the day when the young man left the office abruptly, 
the storm burst. 

At one, regular as clockwork, Mr. Palmer senior 
stepped over to the house for an hour’s rest and his 
simple midday meal. At this hour, too, he read his 
morning paper, on the principle which was paramount 
with him—business first and pleasure afterwards. 
On this day he appeared at his usual hour, and took 
to his arm-chair and his newspaper in silence. To 
judge from his face, however, he did not seem to be 
deriving much pleasure or amusement from it. A 
frown contracted his compact and generally clear 
forehead. There was coming and going in the room 
while the table was being prepared, and during 
that time nothing passed between the father and 
daughters, who were already in the room. 

At last the luncheon was served, and the servant 
left the room. ‘Then Mr. Palmer threw down his 
paper, and in that tone of irritation which makes the 
most innocent words smart and gall, asked— 

«Where is your brother ?” 

The question was addressed to éither, and neither 
for a moment answered. Patricia lifted her large 
eyes and remained mute; Anne, as usual, hastened 
to the rescue. 

“Is he not at the works ?” she replied, innocently. 

Anne was not in her brother’s confidence. She 
was not enough of a partisan to suit her brother and 
sister. She was unfeignedly astonished at the heat 
with which her father answered, “No, he is not. 
Have you seen him to-day ?” 

“Yes,” said Patricia, slowly. ‘He breakfasted 
here as usual, and he only left the house half an hour 
before you came in.” 

“To avoid me, I suppose.” 

“He was complaining of your treatment of him 
this morning,” said Patricia, who never shirked the 
truth, and was determined-to stand up for her absent 
brother, though she had been ready to denounce him 
the evening before. 

“Complaining of me!” burst out her father 
vehemently. “I think it is I who have reason to 
complain of him. He idles about all day instead of 
working like a man, and sneaks into my house at 
night like a thief. But I will not suffer it. If he 
will not do my work, he shall find another master; if 
he will not keep proper hours, he shall not remain in 
my house. You may tell him this from me, since he 
keeps out of the way of hearing it.” 

“Do you mean us to give him this message ?” 
asked Patricia, coolly. 

“Certainly,” replied her father; “I mean what 
I say.” 

“Then I for one would not like to give it,” she | 
answered. ‘It would only do harm, and drive him 
to more mischief than he has been driven to already,” 





“What do you mean?” inquired her fathe 
fiercely. 

“The work has done him harm,” she replied, 

“Indeed. I did not think he troubled himag 
with enough of it to harm him.”’ 

“No; he dislikes it too much.” 

“Thinks himself too good for it, perhaps,” the ol 
man went on—“ thinks it beneath his attention, | 
should like to know what he is good for! What has 
he ever done to entitle him to despise honest work? 
It is my work, too; and in despising it, he is despis. 
ing me. And for that matter you are all alike. You 
look down upon the trade which has brought you 
every comfort and luxury, and are discontented with 
a lot which thousands and tens of thousands in this 
city would envy. Complaining of my treatment! 
What is it you complain of ?” 

“Oh, papa! we are not complaining against you, 
Do not think us so ungrateful,” cried Anne, inter. 
vening once more. 

But it was against the current, and her father 
paid no heed to her. In his anger he would not 
discriminate; and his anger was all the more pas 
sionate that, except his son’s default of that morning, 
there was nothing very tangible in the causes that 
had led to it. 

“Dulness and headaches, dismal faces and heavy 
sighs, that’s what I have to come *ome to; I was 
happier dining on a pennyworth of bread and’ cheese, 
and sleeping in an attic; and I thought——” 

He broke down here for a little—a pathetic break- 
down; he was thinking of the bright young faces that 
had been about him in the childhood of the three, 
and how he had hoped to see them bright about him 
to the last, enjoying the fruits of his labour, and 
rewarding him with thankful love. 

It went to Anne’s heart, that break in the wrathful 
voice, and she ventured another remonstrance. 

“Do try to understand us better,” she pleaded, 
using the word “us,” since their father had blamed 
them indiscriminately, though she was conscious of 
not deserving his strictures. She neither shared in 
Harry’s dulness nor in Patricia’s headaches and 
sighs. “Do try and understand us better. Hany 
is very sorry for being late last night, and as for 
Patricia and I, we are very happy, only we might bq 
better for a little more occupation and society.” 

“Occupation! Can’t you find occupation?” 

“Where?” put in Patricia, in a tone which again 
provoked her father’s anger. 

“Don’t ask me,” he answered. “ You can draw, 
and play the piano, and do all sorts of needle 
work,” 

“For which nobody cares,” she replied. “ Would 
you like to go on making buttons which nobody 
wanted P” 

Don’t talk nonsense,” he answered, not even 
trying to understand. “Dismiss one of the womél. 
I often wonder what they find to do. There is one 
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a 
toeach of us, and my mother worked for a dozen. 
Dismiss one of them, and do her work.” 

Patricia gave a scornful smile. 

“You have not brought us up to that; still it 
would be very tolerable, and very easy, if there was 
any need for at” 

«And as for society,” he added, giving very little 
heed to her words, “have I ever prevented your 
having any one here? You can have as much society 
as you please.” 

“Where are we to find it?” Patricia inquired. 
She was persistent. 





“Among your equals,” he answered. “ But I know | 
what you mean; you would like a house at the | 
West End, and West End visitors; who would despise | 


trade and all belonging to it.’’ 

“People are not such fools as to despise trade 
now-a-days,” said Patricia, loftily; “and I for one 
would seek no society save that of my equals—- 
my equals in education and refinement,” she 
added. 

Mr. Palmer had overstayed his usual time, and 
just at this crisis of the discussion his son, restless 
and uncomfortable from the state of affairs—and, it 
must be added, the state of a stomach unused to 
excess—came in. 

It was as if a thunderbolt had fallen. Consterna- 
tin was depicted even in Patricia’s face; but the 
storm had spent itself, and for the present there was 
asudden peace. 

“You will find some foreign orders awaiting your 
attention—at your leisure,’ said Mr. Palmer, ad- 
dressing his son sternly, and with an ironic emphasis 
on the last words; and he left the room without 
further noticing his daughters. 

When he was gone, Anne burst into tears, while 
Patricia gave her brother an account of the scene, in 
which her father appeared a good deal more harsh 
and unreasonable than he really was. 

The storm had raged to no purpose—the atmo- 
sphere had not been cleared. They had failed to 
widerstand each other better, and so this outburst 
would only lead to another and another, till the 
family bond was rent asunder, and love and loyalty 
scattered to the winds. 

It was thus Anne thought concerning the others ; 
for she at least could feel, if she could not think, with 
either side. Her father’s ideas, if they were narrow, 
were not. ignoble ; they were simply that work was 





| 


good for men, and domestic retirement for women— | 


that a man’s life was his work, whatever it happened 
to be, and a woman’s her home. 

He had worked hard himself. 
lived, had stayed at home. His son and his daughters 


His wife, while she | 


| 


that, with all the labour of his life enriching theirs, 
he could not make them happy. 

He would say to himself indignantly, they wanted 
for nothing, And what was it they wanted? They 
simply wanted to live, and not to be lived for. He 
forgot that his son had not the stimulus to self- 
denying exertion which he had had—the stimulus 
of poverty—of need; that his daughters wanted what 
their mother had had—the sense of womanly help- 
fulness and loving service—of duty and devotion. It 
was the lack of these that was making the latter 
weary of the days of their youth, and driving the 
former into the so-called pleasures of a life of dissi- 
pation; that made Patricia and Anne pine amid the 
luxurious home, and sent Harry out among com- 
panions like himself, whose fathers had made money, 
and expected their sons to carry on the process in 
an easy fashion. ‘The young man was already, a 
connoisseur in choice wines and choice cigars, and he 
was just setting up a knowledge of horses. 

And yet he did not care for these things. All 
three, along with the breadth and serenity which 
they had inherited from their mother, had the germs 
of aspiration in them; but they could not be satisfied 
with patching up their lives with a little knowledge, 
or a little piety, or a little ambition. From their 
father they inherited an energy and directness of 
purpose, which would have and be all or nothing. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ROSE AND THE RING. 


SEVERAL weeks passed over the Palmer household 
without any further disturbance—indeed, in pro- 
found peace. Harry had not been out at supper 
more than twice a week, and, to his father’s satis- 
faction, had been unusually attentive to business— 
had evidently been all over the works every day, and 
had even gone the length of suggesting some im- 
provements. Then Mr. Palmer had proposed to his 
daughters a tour of the Lake District—with which his 
childhood and early youth were fondly familiar—and 
they were pleased with the prospect. It was their 
first tour, for their father had never been able to 
believe that he could leave the business entirely in 


| other hands before, and they were sick of Margate 


and Ramsgate, and Brighton and Folkestone, on 
which they had rung the changes as long as they 


could remember; their father running down every 


Saturday, and staying over Sunday, for a couple of 
weeks, and Harry released for a fortnight besides 
these weekly visits. They were tired of the white 
cliffs and monotonous scenery; tired of the in- 
evitable invalid old gentleman, to whom they must 


thould be content to do likewise, especially as the | talk, as he sat under the flagstaff or on the jetty, 


Work was so much easier, the home so much more 
luxurious than theirs had been. 


He had had a | 


| 


| 


and tired of the flashy girls, whom they also met at 
every turn, and to whom they must not talk; and 


strong affection for his children, and indulged them | all this because they were tired of themselves and 
much. It was gall and wormwood to him to feel | their listless lives. Busy people ran down for a few 
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days: their father, for instance, and became quite 
childish with delight over the everlasting white and 
blue of cliff and sea and sky, and over the grass 
and the clover that clothed these same cliffs, and 
the larks and the bees and the butterflies that 
floated and hummed and carolled above them. 

At last they were gone. Mr. Palmer had left his 
son with a real responsibility on his hands; and a 
real responsibility made another man of Harry 
Palmer, if his father could only have believed it. 
But he would not have believed it, even if he had 
seen it—the old proverb, notwithstanding ; or rather, 
he never would have seen it with the true kind of 
seeing—the seeing of the heart. Towards his only 
son the old man had that blindness from which 
we are taught to pray for deliverance, at the head 
of the dark list of pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy. 
The sterner, more upright, but narrower nature, 
could not understand the more facile and fallible, 
but larger and tenderer one. And because his 
son had made one or two slips, Mr. Palmer had 
come to believe no good of him. 

In his absence, the young man showed himself 
prompt and vigorous, doing lightly and easily what 
the old man did with care and painstaking. On his 
return, he should have cause to complain of nothing 
neglected, nothing amiss. The keen eyes of the 
confidential clerk noted this; but it was not quite to 
his interest to see it, so he shut them again, and 


opened them in another and more profitable direc- 
tion. There was one work of supererogation which 
the young master performed, to which he opened 
them very wide indeed, and that was a daily visit, 
on one pretext or another, to that part of the 
factory where Nelly Chapelle was at work, over- 


looking the women and children. He did it so very 
delicately, so far as Nelly was concerned, that she 
failed at first to see anything peculiar in these 
visits. His father was absent. He had assumed 
the reins, and was governing with the vigour of a 
new ruler, and bent on setting right many of the 
abuses that had crept in under the old regime. The 
place was, in truth, sadly in want of repairs, and 
no provision had been made for the most ordinary 
cleanliness, so that the women’s room was a miracle 
of dirt, The repairs he superintended, and the 
thorough cleansing he resolved upon—and on all 
these matters, besides those of daily routine, he 
consulted Nelly. It was—‘Oh, Miss Chapelle, I 
want to ask you how you stand—how far you have 
completed that last order, for we must give the 
hands a holiday for this cleaning-out business.” 

“TI do not know how else it can be done,” she 
replied, unconsciously glad of the break in her mo- 
notonous employment which the ringing voice and 
the bright, pleasant face of the young master brought 
with them; “but a holiday is a sad day to most of 
my poor women.” 

“How so? I should have thought they would 





all have jumped at it: I feel sure the young ones 
will.” 

“Poor children! they may have to go hungry 
through it. Our last holiday was Whit Monday, and 
one of them fainted at play in the park from sheer 
exhaustion—from hunger !” 

“Good gracious! Miss Chapelle, I would want my 
dinner any day, rather than such a thing shoulg 
happen,” said Harry Palmer, and with perfect 
truth. “But,” he added, “that was no fault of 
ours, surely.” 

“No; the children are employed by the wothen, 
you know, who pay a shilling a week for their 
services, when they hire them. The greater number 
bring children of their own, and some of the little 
things have the twopence a day to live upon; for 
their parents are drunkards, perhaps, and could not 
be trusted even with the shilling earned by their 
child.” 

“Horrible! We masters are said to be hard, and 
in need of law to restrain us from using up flesh 
and blood; but I think such parents are ten times 
worse. Then you shall not have the holiday, Miss 
Chapelle. I will turn in the workmen by night.” 
And he went off to some more pressing duty. 

And throughout those brief colloquies the great 
natural law of attraction was at work between these 
two, streaming from one pair of blue eyes to the 
other, and overpowering all other forces, as a great 
natural law will do. Nelly was dangerously sweet, 
and her pure loveliness made her little box of an 
office into a shrine for Harry Palmer. Her plain 
black frock robed a divinity. All that was generous 
and noble in his nature put forth sudden blossom. 

It did not quite cure his tendency to procrastina- 
tion, however; for it was on the very eve of his 
father’s return that the painters were sent in to 
whitewash the women’s workroom, to be followed at 
the earliest dawn by a staff of charwomen. The 
room was to be ready at the usual hour; and though 
it might still be a little damp, the soft air of the 
warm August night, and the early sunshine, might 
be trusted to absorb the moisture. 

“Don’t come in till ten, Miss Chapelle,” Harry 
Palmer had said, in the afternoon, when they were 
making ‘arrangements for the morrow, “as your 
room will not be ready till then.” 

So in the night the black, cobwebbed walls were 
whitewashed, and the floors and benches scraped 
and scrubbed; and before working hours everything 
was in its place once more, and the long row of 
windows glittered in the sun. It had not been quite 
transformed into a palace; but it had been made 
quite another place of. It seemed larger, and lighter, 
and airier ; and when the women and children trooped 
in, there were even exclamations of delight to be 
heard, such as—“<It do smell sweet, don’t it!” “It's 
a deal pleasanter to work in, aint it, now?” 

But it was in Nelly’s little box that the greatest 
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transformation had taken place. A little casement, | sit perched on their stools. The confidential clerk 
prepared beforehand, had been let into the wall, and | was looking under his spectacles—he was short- 
filled the place with air and light. The walls had | sighted—and a thin, fair-haired, genteel young man 
peen papered, with a pretty paper; the floor covered | was shaking like a condemned criminal. 
with kamptulicon. The small machine was fitted | “TI can swear to having placed it in the glass 
into one corner, and a commodious desk into the | while I washed my hands this morning,” Mr. Palmer 
other. Space had been left for a stove, and, show- was saying. “I was called away just then, and 
ing the individual care that had been at work, there | thought no more about it until now, and it is no- 
was a small mirror and dressing-table, and a curtain where to be found. Here is the glass standing 
for the opening that still overlooked the workroom. where I left it.” 

There was nothing more than may be found in| “There were two glasses,” put in the head clerk, 
many a well-fitted-up establishment of the present | advancing into the outer room—a sort of ante-room 
day; but it was new to Nelly, and had been done —and peering about. 





for her, as it seemed, and the kindness almost over- | 
powered her. 
Yes; there was something more which drew 
Nelly’s eye—something rare in such a place. It | 
was a tumbler of water on the sill of the open case- 


“TI think I had better send for a detective at 
once,” said Mr. Palmer. 

The boys stood two inches higher in their shoes 
with glee. The thin young man swayed painfully, 
like a reed in a gale. 





ment, and in it a fresh moss-rose, with plenty of its| “I should like to speak to you for a few minutes 


own perfect green leaves. | first,” said the confidential clerk, evidently labour- 
Nelly removed her bonnet and cloak, and hung ing under something specially confidential, “ Stay 
them on the pegs provided for them. She was all | where you are,” he said, in a voice of weak com- 
trembling with surprise and pleasure. There was | mand, to the others, as they were about to follow 
no one there to see—Harry Palmer had kept out | into the inner room again. They obeyed, the boys 
of the way, that she might enjoy it undisturbed— | looking a little fallen, the young man pale as a 
and she was screened from observation from the | ghost. 
women, so she lifted her rose, and carried it slowly | At this point, however, Nelly appeared. Pre- 
and softly to her lips. occupied as he was, Mr. Palmer nodded kindly, and 
As she did so, something rattled in the glass, | asked what she wanted with him, and if the matter, 
and looking through it against the light, she saw a | whatever it was, could stand over for a little. 
glittering ring at the bottom of it. Nelly hesitated. She did not want to compromise 
Her heart began to beat so that she could hardly | Mr. Harry; but she was not ready at excuse or 
stand, while she picked it up out of the water, and | subterfuge. 
saw that it was exactly like the large diamond ring “T have just lost a valuable diamond ring,” said 
which she had often noticed on the finger of Mr. | the old man. “It is worth a hundred pounds.” 
Palmer senior. In a moment it was exposed, flashing on the palm 
What did it mean? The innocent rose fell to the | of Nelly’s little hand. 
ground at her feet, while she held the sparkling “Where did you find it?” said Mr. Palmer, rather 
jewel in her trembling fingers. She did not carry | severely. . 
this to her lips. It bore no such gentle message: “It was brought to my room in a glass of water,” 
there seemed something cruel in its wonderful | she answered, the truth flashing on her all at once, 
thining. What should she do? She sat down for | and helping her to this reply, that was yet not the 
4 moment, stunned and bewildered. It was one of | whole truth; and for which, therefore, Nelly blushed 
those moments in which a whole lifetime of: bitter- | crimson. 
ness seems tasted at once. Whether as a temptation “I was just going to say,” put in the clerk, “that 
ora test, coming from him, this was cruelty indeed. | it might have gone up to your room, by mistake, as 
At length she rose up, resolved—all the bright-| one of the glasses was missing. I thought Mr. 
ness gone from her face, and a settled paleness | Harry might have taken it up-stairs.” 
Rigning in its stead. She put on again her cloak | Mr. Palmer looked puzzled, Nelly distressed—but 
aud bonnet, prepared for the worst—to leave the | she simply lifted up her brave, pure face and truth- 
Place at a moment’s notice—and went straight to | speaking eyes—and the clerk, whom she instinctively 
the counting-reom, where she expected to find Mr. | disliked, was silent. 
Hany. But just at that moment there was equal The old man fixed upon her a penetrating glance. 
consternation among the office staff. Mr. Harry was | “I do not quite understand this,” he said; “but, 
net there; but his father was. The old man had | Miss Chapelle, you have released me from the dis- 
tetummed unexpectedly the evening before, and he | agreeable duty of finding out and punishing a thief. 
tow stood the centre of an excited group. Two | If you will be good enough now to step up-stairs, I 
boys were standing open-mouthed, ready to go any- | will follow you in a short time.” He spoke stiffly, 
where at a moment’s notice, and do anything, but | and dismissed her with a forma’ bow. 
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There was nothing for Nelly to do but to retire. 
She could offer no further explanation, though she 
knew now that Mr. Harry had snatched the glass 
in a hurry from the obscure corner of the outer 
room, where it stood, and thrusting into it her 
unfortunate rose, had failed to see that it held his 
father’s ring. She had offered no explanation, but the 

" confidential clerk was whispering one into his master’s 
ear; and in a few minutes he too understood the 
story of the rose and the ring, but with the gloss 
of quite a different sort of sentiment. The clerk 
thought Nelly pretty—quite pretty enough to entice 
a young fellow to have a game with her—when the 
cat was away the mice would play, and so on. But 
Mr. Palmer made no sign; he possessed the power 
characteristic of his nature, the power of reticence. 

Nelly had not taken off her bonnet and cloak, 
when he ascended to the workroom, and looked 
about him there with some surprise and satisfaction. 
Then he entered Nelly’s special compartment, and 
the surprise was mixed with considerable dissatis- 
faction. He would not have grudged the money 
laid out, if it had been appropriated to any other 
purpose: there it represented to him so much waste 
of capital. Then his eye fell on the glass and the 
rose, which Nelly had picked up and replaced. “I 
suppose that is the glass in which you found my ring.” 





a 

“Yes,” murmured Nelly. 

«And my son placed it there—a fool of a fellow fs 
he muttered, underbreath. 

“T think, Mr. Palmer, I had better leave Your | 
employment,” said Nelly, respectfully ; “but, belieye 
me, your son has done or said nothing unworthy.” 

The tears stood in her blue eyes as she spoke; 
and despite his prejudices against his son, he liked 
to hear him thus spoken of, and in his heart of 
hearts hated and despised the servant who had been 
whispering in flattery of these prejudices. 

“Have you any other situation in, view?” he 
asked, with characteristic caution. 

“No,” replied Nelly. 

“Then I see no reason why you should go till 
you find one,” he returned. “I will take care that 
in the meantime you shall not be molested.” 

“T have not been molested, Mr. Palmer,” she 
said, with quiet dignity; ‘‘ your son has never said 
a word which I need wish you not to hear.” 

The old man smiled—a very provoking smile, 
Nelly thought it; but she was glad that she was 
bound to remain in the factory till she could find 
something else do do. There was a long doctor's 
bill to pay, represented by a cupboard full of empty 
bottles, at half-a-crown a-piece. 

(To be continued.) 








JEAN. 


AEX. HERE’ S a wreath of autumn glory on the 
PS forest dark and hoary ; 
The acorn-cups are falling in the mill- 
stream one by one ; 
On the fruit trees, tinted yellow, hangs the fruit all 
ripe and mellow, ‘ 
And the berries on the blackthorn glow’ like rubies 
in the sun. 


Where eve’s deep shadows fall athwart the tapestry 
on my wall 
Stands a woman’s misty figure, as it stood in days 
of yore, 
When no cloud had dimmed the glory of her young 
life’s untold story, 
And there yet had come no waking to the bitterness 
in store. 


Through the rich, stained window, wide, comes the 
light all purple dyed ; 
It falis in crimson hues upon the dark, old oaken 
floor, 
Now glows with sapphire splendour in those eyes so 
deeply tender— 
Now dies in golden trellis on the panels of the door. 


Oh, pale amber streaming hair! 
sitely fair! 
Oh, eyes of wondrous beauty, yet ever sad and drear! 


Oh, face exqui- 





Oh, brow whose maiden whiteness made my spring 
so full of brightness, 
Though to me there came no reaping in the harvest 
of the year ! 


Yet to you, O Jean, was given that for which I had 
so striven, 
One day that came through golden gates although 
it was but one, 
While my weary heart was breaking with its long- 
enduring aching, 
And I scarce could gather strength to finish that 
I had begun. 


Ah, yes, my bonnie Jean, in those long-dead days my 
queen, 
There rose for you a star that lent your lifes 
transient glow ; 
But the vision bright had fled ere the bridal wreath 
was dead, 
And their silent shadows mock you as your londly 
road you go. 


Oh! snow-white haunting face, in your pale, my* 
terious grace 
Rising up before me, in my chamber evermore; 
Oh, worn and faded Jean, in those olden days my queel,, 
I see you not as now you are, but as you were 
yore. C. ¢. 
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THE BAG OF BLESSINGS. 


A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


BY THE REY. P. B. 


POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “ THE OILED FEATHER,” 


“JOHN CLIPSTICK’S CLOCK,” “ THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC, ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 

T was the opinion of John Patch that, if 
any man had only plenty of work in that 
profession or trade in which his lot was 
cast, he ought tobe, so far as worldly 
things were concerned, a happy man. 

Consequently, having just now as muchas he 
could do; and trusting to God for more, when that 
was done, our excellent little friend envied no one, 
but set to work with a will. 

The worthy tailor little knew, however, what 
had come into his house with this work for which 
hewas so very thankful. He thought he had 
brought home a bag of blessings; but was it so 
indeed ? 

In three or four days from the time when the 
tailor brought home his bag of blessings, his little 
son Jack, the eldest of the family, gave symptoms 
of being unwell, hanging about the house, instead 
of playing as usual, and turning against the 
lessons which his father used to give him every 
day, and of which he was generally so fond. 

Much petting did the little fellow get from both 
father and mother; for he was a lovable and well- 
loved child; but all the petting in the world could 
nop make him better; he got worse and worse, 
until at last symptoms of fever began plainly to 
show themselves. 

It was impossible for little Jack to be afflicted 
without every one in the tailor’s house being 
afflicted also, for Jack had his mother’s eyes, which 
were not only soft and beautiful in themselves, but 
which all round them had an ineffable loveliness, 
as though no human eyes could hold all the ten- 
derness and beauty which were poured into these, 
and some had overflowed and spread itself all 
around. 

And then, who so intelligent as little Jack, who 
picked up all sorts of things almost before one 
dropped them ; and who was certain to turn out 
something by-and-by! Moreover, little Jack pro- 
mised to have his mother’s graceful figure, and 
her brave heart ; and had he not his father’s way 
ofsinging and whistling too, to the very life; and 
alittle Spice of fun, so that he found something 
odd almost everywhere; and made his demure 
little sister Jane laugh now and again, whether she 
liked it or no; while he was continually throwing 
Dot, the baby, into fits, which weuld have been 
quite frightful to behold, if one did not know how 
much babies can go through in that way ; and yet 
Come top uppermost, all right again ! 

Had the tailor been of a speculative turn of 





mind, it might often have afforded him serious 
matter of thought as to what a baby was likely to 
grow up into, reared in such a series of con- 
vulsions, half a dozen being below the average of 
every day. 

But now there was no more of this. Little 
Jack, after hanging about for a while, took to his 
bed, and speedily became very ill. 

It was in vain that father and mother tried to 
cheer him—that Jane offered to read to him out 
of his favourite book—that Dot, the baby, made 
an effort to pull his eyelids open with her little 
fingers; in vain did she laugh all her well-known 
laughs, and cry all her well-known cries—at last 
she seemed to come to the conclusion that this 
could not be her Jack at all; and she put out her 
arms to be taken away. 

But mother knew it was her boy, and so did 
father know it was his only son, who lay there; 
and sadly and sorrowfully they held consultation 
beside his bed as to what they should do. 

The doctor could not be staved off any longer ; 
and the tailor went off for him at once. 

The worst was soon known—at least the worst 
for the present; but where the illness would end 
who could tell? It was fever; and the doctor 
said he must come and see the boy again that 
night. 

But where had the fever come from? “There 
has not been any fever in the place for a long 
time,” said the doctor: “and you have no bad 
drains ; can you think of any way in which the boy 
has caught it?” 

“Could it be from the clothes you are cleaning 
and doing up?” said the tailor’s wife. 

“T have had the clothes of two little boys to 
clean and do up new,” “said the tailor to the 
doctor; and the little lads, I remarked at the time 
I got the clothes, looked as if they had been very 
ill; but I thought it was just the bad air of 
Londen, perhaps, and that they lived in some close 
place there.” 

“Then, my worthy friend,” said the doctor, 
“depend upon it, when you brought those clothes 
home, you brought the fever with them; and a 
wicked thing it was of whoever gave them to you 
to do, without telling you about them—then you 
might have declined the job if you had liked; or 
taken such precautions as would have prevented 
your bringing the infection amongst your own 
children. A little care, and doing unto others as 
we would be done by, would save no end of misery 
in this way; and if ever I come across these 
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people, or any people acting as they have done, | shadow of death—their God was their God coms 


I'll give them my mind on the matter.” | what would. He was unaltered, let what troubles 


When the doctor had gone, the tailor and his, might invade their house. They would praise 


wife looked each other silently for a moment or 


two in the face; they knew at once what was to be | 
heart with heart, would they meet all that he 


done. God must first be spoken to—his Son had 


rebuked fevers, and cured them, and even raised | 
- the dead to life; how could they go through this | 
/rushing here and there, and everywhere; no 


affliction without him ? 

Little Jack was too heavy to be disturbed by 
their voices; so down they knelt by his bedside, for 
it was a great help 
to them to have Wy ZZ 
right before them, MY GO 
and to bring as it Za 
were then and there l 
into the immediate J 
presence of God, 
the one who was 
sick,it may be,even 
unto death. And: 
they prayed—and 
John Patch told 
God all that was 
in his heart about 
the boy—and that 
happened to be ex-, 
actly what was. in 
his wife’s heart too, 
so that all she had 
to do was to say 
‘Amen.’ And this 
the mother said to 
the thanksgiving 
part as well as the 
praying; for her 
husband had, ac- 
cording to the word 
(Phil. iv. 6) made 
his requests known 
with thanksgiving— 
and now, according 
to the promise, the y 
peace of God which (@iiMiE==ss-samm 


him for himself, and not merely for what they 
had received from him; and hand in hand, and 


appointed for them. 
There was no flurry, or nervous excitement; no 


prating and indecision about the tailor’s wife, ag 


_ She prepared to make all needful arrangements for 


this great calamity, 

A =| Calm in the power 

At win Ue of an orderly mind 

li | el | i 4 and simple trust 
WMA: 


A 


st 


I 
oe 
hy ie God, she settled 
HAA / all the affairs’ of 
| the family with her 
husband; and he, 
like a wise man, 
fell in with them 
all. 

But even afterall 
arrangements had 
been made which 
their circumstances 
admitted of, there 
was much left 
which could not be 
settled. Who was 
to feed them? for 
under present cit- 
cumstances the 
tailor could not 
take in work. Who 
was to keep the 
house quiet ? Who 
was to sit.up at 
night? How were 
all the little neces- 
saries of illness to 
be provided? All 
Marae: these difficulties 
HTH eae) crossed the minds 








passeth all under- “This could not be her Jack at all.”—p, 423, of the tailor and his 


standing kept the 
heart and mind, both of himself and his wife, 
through Jesus Christ. 

Oh! it is a tower of strength, a well of peace, 
an infinite resource, when husband and wife can 
pray the one prayer; and even if they cannot 
speak, still think the one prayer in thought; when 
both can praise, and when they can go forth into 
trouble—one in God, one before God, one with 
God. 

Thus went forth John Patch and his wife into 
what loomed before them like the valley of the 





wife, but had not’ 
she and her husband prayed and praised; and if 
ever it was wise to live by the day, was it no 
so now ? 

Oh! it was wonderful how helpful that thanks- 
giving in prayer proved to them both. It seemetl 
so to call to their mind that God was good; it 
made them feel so fresh and strong; perhaps 
much of the peace whicli passeth understanding 
had come that way. The tailor and his wife went 
into their trouble with thankful hearts—the surest 
way to come out of it with the same. 
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INTOLERANCE IN TOLERATION. 


BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, M.A. 


JHE title of this paper is not meant to 
imply that toleration, in some of its 
mi, shapes, is itself only another form of 
| intolerance; nor do we deny that 
~ an enlightened, ingenuous, charitable 
tolerance is due from every man to every other 
man, whether in the ordinary freaks of fancy, or in 
the weightier matters of faith, religious or political. 
Our theme may be in some measure expressed in 
our Lord’s warning, “ Woe unto you when all men 
speak well of you.” To each individual, his motive 
is of more import than the measure of his tolera- 
tion of other men’s opinions. Like the famous 
declaration of James II., which set forth a general 
toleration of all religions, with an ulterior view to 
bring in a dogmatic system which should set on a 
general persecution; infidelity, and its blind kins- 
man, indifference, affect universal liberty as a pre- 
liminary to universal licentiousness. I am inclined 
to think that with both infidelity and indifference, 
their policy, if they have one, is not so much in 
favour of their own vague and desultory theories, 
as in opposition to the definite sanctions and 
restraints of religion and virtue. 

It is not that error and vice are more trusted, 
even by the vicious, but that truth and virtue lie 
in the way of their ease and self-indulgence. This, 
for the most part, is the solution of the cry for 
liberty by the ungodly and the unbelieving, but 
not in every case. There are some doubts as 
sincere and honest as belief. Nay, there are some 
doubts which, for their season, are more sincere 
than some beliefs. Doubts which don’t believe, 
not because they won’t, but because they can’t. 
Leighton said: “ Where there is a great deal of 
smoke, and no clear flame, it argues the wood is 
green, and much moisture in the matter, yet it 
witnesseth certainly that there is fire there; and, 
therefore, dubious questioning is a much better 
evidence, than that senseless deadness which most 
take for believing. Men that know nothing in 
sciences have no doubts. He never truly believed, 
who was not first made sensible and convinced of 
unbelief.” 

That man in the Gospels was not far from faith 
whose prayer was, “Lord, I believe; help thou 
mine unbelief.” He knew his weakness by coming 
in contact with the strong, and this led him to 
cry for strength. The pious and learned Bishop 
Leighton proceeds: “ Never be afraid to doubt, if 
only you have the disposition to believe, and doubt 
in order that you may end in believing the truth.” 

Coleridge comments on this extract: “He who 
begins by loving even Christianity better than 
truth, will proceed by loving his own sect or 





church better than Christianity, and end in loving 
himself better than all.” True, living Christianity 
begins by loving Christ personally; loving him 
for his own sake, as well as for what he taught 
and did for us; loving him more and more, the 
more we know him, and the better we understand 
his holy and beautiful life, and his precious atoning 
death. Every man has some model character 
which he studies and strives to imitate; a sterling 
Christian, like David, “sets the Lord alway before 
him.” He thinks, speaks, and acts, as far ag in 
him lies, “looking unto Jesus.” Christianity is 
not a system, it is conformity to Christ; and con. 
formity to Christ is of more importance than 
uniformity of creed. Hence sincere Christians are 
more anxious to bear in their bodies the marks of 
the Lord Jesus, than to say, “I am of Paul,” or, “I 
of Cephas,” or to profess, in a supercilious, narrow 
temper, “I am of Christ,” as if no one else was; 
as if every “trumpet,” except their own, “ gave 
an uncertain sound.” To welcome as a brother 
a fellow-Christian for Christ’s sake, we must re- 
cognise in him Christ’s marks, rather than our 
own. Our interpretations may be wrong, but His 
inspired text cannot but be right, holy, and true, 
Attachment to any system, as such, is no sufficient 
evidence of attachment to the truth for its own 
sake. Her true lovers may avow with Paul: “We 
seek not yours, but you.” Faith, like truth, must 
be independent of inferior or collateral motives or 
consequences. 

Hence it follows that we should distrust our- 
selves if our faith has come to us as an accident of 
education, or a result of example, or as an unex- 
amined adoption for the sake of conformity to the 
times, or to the social sphere in which we move, 
or as an indolent escape from the toil and dust of 
inquiry. Moreover, it may be that another man’s 
doubts may lead us to investigate the grounds 
of our own religious profession, and indirectly 
help us to detect how flimsy and unin‘luential they 
are, so far as concerns any real conviction of our’ 
hearts. The foundations of Zion are deep and 
indestructible; but, perhaps, they have not been 
laid within us, and we have consequently built 
nothing thereon, unless it be the wood, hay, and 
stubble, which, whatever they may be built upon, 
cannot abide the fire. The discovery of how litile 
it was that satisfied what we called our faith, 
should induce more tolerance of the uneasy doubt 
which requires more to be persuaded than we did; 
if, indeed, we could fairly affirm that we have ever 
been fully persuaded in our own mind at all. The 
chief, if not only, difference between us is, that 
our faith assumed the form of passive acquiescence, 
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and the other man’s doubt goaded him to an in- 
yoluntary unbelief. Let us not condemn that man 
unheard: we may be breaking a bruised reed, or 
quenching a smoking flax. His actual doubt is 
more moral and intellectual, more upright and 
more hopeful of issue in reality, than any man’s 
nominal belief. Let us beware of intolerance to 
the truth under the subtle pretence of intolerance 
of error, thereby fighting against the practical 
dominion of faith, in the uniform, and with the 
weapons, furnished from her own armoury. 
Exercise patience and tenderness towards the 
undecided mind, wrestling, like young Jacob, 
in the dark, whose cry, “I will not let thee go, 
except thou bless me,” may be constructively 
more anxious than yours. 

“He jests at scars who never felt a wound;” 
but the Christian, like the good Samaritan, pours 
wine and oil into the gashes, which the priest and 
Levite passed by. ‘There is a great temptation to 
pass by all eases which may entail the labour of 
investigation, a tax on sympathy, and some self- 
denial to relieve. The priest and Levite are the 
symbols of that uncharitableness and insensibility 
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accessible to his tender mercies, his forbearance 
and long-suffering, and his everlasting love. 
Every man is entitled to deferential expostulation 
from every other man. Beware of coming the 
Rabbi over men. It is natural, it is their right, 
to resent it. In spiritual as in secular matters, 
the rule is equally cogent and politic. When 
the world speaks well of a man of God, the world 
has not come over to him, but he has gone over 
to the world. It is at this stage of his pro- 
fession a man begins to be intolerant of others 
who happen to fall short of, or exceed, his piebald, 
parti-coloured standard. They who have attained 
what they account the happy medium between 
God and the world, satisfied with their self-pleasing 
pitch of civil, or formal religion, have usually that 
point of presumption with it, which constitutes 
their own size, the model and rule by which to 
examine all others. What is below it, they hypo- 
critically condemn indeed as profane; but what is 





beyond it, they reckon needless and affected pre- 
ciseness, and, therefore, are as ready as any to let 
fly invectives or bitter taunts against it. 

They pray neither with the publican nor the- 


which would leave a molested mind weltering in | Pharisee, but standing between the two, condemn 


its doubts and perplexities, and call that a tolerant 
spirit which would not intermeddle with others, 
but let them live or die as they are. Such a 


spirit is mo neighbour to the man who falls among 
thieves. On the contrary, the thieves themselves 
would desire no better accomplice than the un- 
fraternal apathy which lets their victim perish. 
He who loves God, loves man, and he best loves 


man who brings him to God. “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens” (whether of mind or body), 
“and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

It is forbidden us to judge one another; but 
there is a charity enjoined which hopeth all things 
—even against hope. Abraham’s hope, in spite of 
natural possibility, it is true, relied on God’s pro- 
mise. Alas! there are some hopes to which no 
promise is annexed, but the hope that a weak, or 
misguided, or unbelieving brother may yet turn 
and live, even if we never see it, or know it, is no 
abuse of the charity that never faileth. It is the 
charity that believeth all things in the shape of 
faith working by love, when it has no other ground 
to stand on, when all apparent evidence is against 
the impression, except the uncovenanted extension 
of the mercy that saw Ahab humbling himself 
—the mercy which endureth for ever. In most 
cases, the milk and honey of the promised land are 
More winning and effective preachers than the fire 
and brimstone of the burning lake. The one may 
enkindle some filial ray of hope in a heart, which 
the other might provoke to defiant despair. There 
180 more awful sight than that of a soul driven 
tobay. By the terrors of the Lord we may per- 
Suade some men, but most men are far more 


} 


them both, and believe they go down to their 
house justified rather than either. They are the 
men, and every other man is either a publican or 
a Pharisee. Their devotion is a kind of moral 
Thuggism, which consists in strangling every other 
character, whether better or worse than their own. 
And the keen and poisoned shafts of their tongues 
are a persecution that will be called to a strict 
account. The slanders, perhaps, may not be alto- 
gether forged or untrue. They may be the imple- 
ments, not the inventions, of malice; but they do- 
not, on this account, escape the guilt of detraction. 
Rather it is characteristic of the evil spirit in 
question, to work by the advantage of rea! faults, 
but these stretched and aggravated to their ut- 
most. It is inexpressible how deep a wound a 





tongue, sharpened to this work, will give, with no- 
vulgar noise, too, and a very little word. There is 


'no form of intolerance which is more intolerable 
| than this moral assassination, with no more honour 


or gallantry in it than a besotted Fenian’s shot 
from behind a bush, and at his victim’s back. It is 
the guilt of cruelty aggravated by the shame of 
cowardice, and rendered all the more scandalous 
from the pious, or patriotic pretence under cover 
of which it is perpetrated. It is the selfish greed, 
too covetous of toleration to its own preferences, 
to its own moral or doctrinal lusts, to have any to- 
spare for the predilections, or infirmities, or honest 
convictions of others. The sumptuous fare in the 
house of Dives, leaves none but crumbs for the: 
suffering Lazarus at its gate. Nevertheless, an 
infinitely more terrible contrast awaits the parties: 





hereafter. 
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While, then, the Christian cultivates an inge- 
nucus, compassionate spirit in all things, he should 
still “be ready to give to every man that asketh 
him a reason of the hope that is in him, with 
meekness and fear.” The meekness will obviate 
that appearance of dictation, or implied intolerance, 
which men naturally resent as a trespass on their 

_ moral freedom, and the display of which commonly 
frustrates the purpose of conviction. The blessed 
Author of all truth began his public teaching, not 
with the imperious eagle, but with the gentle dove 
resting on him. The same sweet symbol is still 
the only legitimate heraldry of the Christian 
champion. If he would have the truth in his 
hands to prevail in a way that becomes His Divine 
teaching, who did not “strive, nor cry, neither 
was His voice heard in the streets,” you must 
not be afraid nor ashamed of the Gospel, but you 
need not be rude and dictatorial. Dare not oppose 
the truth, nor yet be its disciple merely in order 
that men-—any men, good or bad—may speak well 
of you. Even good men’s praise may not be 
without peril, and bad men’s praise is the only 
one of the two you will have any way earned. Let 
neither be your motive to the pursuit of truth, but 
let it be the truth itself, or otherwise your intoler- 
ance of evil, or toleration of good, will alike expose 
you to their condemnation, “who loved the praise 
of men, more than the praise of God.” 


Above all, guard against that ultra-insensibility 
to sin and error in others, which is sure to induce, 
if it does not arise from, a growing indifference to 


sin and errer in yourselves. The parent of such 
reckless toleration is a secret or avowed intolerance 
of the Divine commandment, involving the rule 
of self-denial and daily sacrifice. In Israel, when 
idols multiplied, sacrifices declined. You are not 
directly responsible for others, unless by your own 
unfaithfulness, or accordance with their misdeeds, 
you make yourselves so; but you are responsible 
for what you allow or do yourselves. 

“Happy is the man that condemneth not himself 
in that which he alloweth;” assuming, of course, 
that what he allows himself is innocent or imma- 
terial. But if a less enlightened brother’s con- 
science be offended by it, in the law of mutual love, 
the immaterial thing becomes important; and, as 
St. Paul directed in the case of meats offered to 
idols, “Take heed, lest this liberty of yours become 
a stumbling-block to them that are weak.” In 
any analogous case, the triumph of Christian prin- 
ciple is to tolerate in a brother even what you 
would not tolerate in yourself—offer it a sacrifice 
on the altar of your faith to please your neighbour 
to his edification. The immolation in the heart of 
Abraham was no nobler proof of the faith that 
worketh by love. “He that doubteth is damned 
if he eat,” and the other, though he had no doubt, 





OO — 
is blessed if he eat not, with the view, “lest he 
make his brother to offend.” 

In brief, the intolerance of a true Christian js 
confined to the only subject where he has the right 
and power to exercise it—viz., over himself. Others, 
as God ordained them, are free to stand or fall—to 
accept or reject the truth, at their option, though 
at their peril. The Lord shall judge them, not 
their fellow-men. Your judgment would be g 
trespass alike on the Divine appointment and 
prerogative. ‘ Judge yourselves.” The task will 
find you enough to do, and infinitely too much, 
if you were left to make the bricks without 
the straw. There is the straw of Bethlehem, on 
which the infant Saviour lay in the manger, as 
part of the humiliation of his atoning sacrifice, 
By faith make use of that; plead Christ’s blood and 
righteousness, and then the harshest judgment 
which the holy intolerance of an accusing con- 
science may compel you to pronounce agains} 
yourselves, will be set aside and answered in his 
tender mercy who discriminates between the 
toleration of the sinner, and the condemnation of 
the sin. 

Thus you will follow your Lord’s example, and 
display his loving, patient, and considerate spirit. 
Your intolerance, instead of being another sin 
against the Lord, in your repudiating the self- 
abasing doctrines and discipline of his cross, will 
seize upon your own besetting sins, the conscious- 
ness of which will recoil in a tender toleration of 
other sinners for his sake who had tolerated so 
much ignorance and hardness of heart in you. 

Recognising in the history of all persecutors 
an intolerance of the good in others, in proportion 
to their toleration of evil in themselves, you will 
resolve with Jacob—‘ Come not thou, my soul, 
into their secret—unto their assembly, mine 
honour, be not thou united.” 

The characteristic wisdom taught by Chris 
tianity, and which is the secret of its genuine 
influence in individual hearts and lives, and whieh 
alone will ever tell upon the world, when more 
really and extensively illustrated by its professors, 
is “ first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without’ 
partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 

Most men decline to reprove others, through 
fear of incurring their ill-will against themselves. 
They prefer personal popularity to a self-denying 
charity. They have a fair-weather love of the 
truth, but so soon as the difficult or disagreeable 
point arises, they desert their colours. We have 
need to pray for the wise discrimination which 
directs its disciple, never to even seem to reproach, 
but when and how to reprove, without waiting 
to calculate whether men will speak well of us 
or not. 
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EASTER 


I—GOOD FRIDAY. | 
g ( iD clouds and rain the sun goes sadly 
Zc down, 
And deepening shades drape all the | 
earth around, | 
As on that day of woe when ’neath | 
God’s frown 
The heavens and earth grew dark ! 
in awe profound, 
And trightod ghosts rose from the yawning ground. 


The grand old minster-towers rise in the air, 
Spectral and shadowy in the solemn gloom; 
Plaintive and slow the bells peal out for prayer, 
Their old-world tongues still preaching of the 
doom, 
The sins that brought the Saviour to the tomb. 


I pass beneath the portal. Through the pile 
The dim light flickers upon roof and wall; 
Tall pillars cast their shadows cross the aisle, 
While on the ear the chants of dirges fall, 

Holding the spirit in a sweet, sad thrall. 


Qut pour the organ-pipes their flood of sound; 
Now lowly wailing, as the sobs and sighs 

Of mourning women. Now a burst profound 
Proclaims a mightier grief, great agonies 

4s when some tortured saint sublimely dies. 


Wrapt in an ecstasy of sad delight 
I close my eyes, nor aught around I see ; 
Ages roll back to that mysterious night— 
I stand in spirit upon Calvary, 
And gaze on my dead Lord upon the tree. 


The mocking crowd are gone. I see a few 








Poor men, grief-wildered, in the dusk draw near; 
One, nobler, stands among them, just and true, 


Whose prayers have won the precious corse, whose 


care 
Provides his Lord a hasty sepulture. 





Gently and carefully loosen the cord ; 

Reverently, tenderly touch your dead Lord. 

Draw forth the nails from the hands and the feet ; 
Wipe from His forehead the blood and the sweat; 
Take off the thorn-crown, clotted with gore ; 

Hold up the drooping head, aching no more ; 

In your fond arms now, with awe and with care, 
That body most sacred all lovingly bear— 

Bear, oh, most tenderly, down from the stake, 

The Master that loved you and died for your sake. 


Bring the fine linen cloth, aloes and myrrh, 
Herbs of sweet savour to lay on the bier. 

John, the belov’d, take His head on thy breast, 
Oft did thine own on His bosom find rest ; 
Thou of the Sanhedrim, counsellor wise, 


| 





Reverently close with thy fingers His eyes; 
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Ruler, that sought’st the young Rabbi at even 

To learn the new birth for the kingdom of heaven, 
Decently swathe the dear limbs, as ye spread 
Unguents and spices to honour the dead ; 

Thou that deniedst Him, oh! think of the look 
The gentle One gave thee of sorrowing rebuke— 
Sadly and solemnly, in the night’s gloom, 

Bear your loved Saviour in grief to the tomb! 


Mary, sad mother! bowed down in despair— 
Penitent Mary! with long, flowing hair— 

Weep, bereaved mother, thy holiest child, 

Tender and dutiful, gentle and mild ; 

Weep, thou poor penitent heart, sorrow riven ; 
Much didst thou love Him, for much was forgiven. 
Follow the dead One with wail and with tear, 

The Son that thou borest, the Lord thou lovedst dear. 
Fearfully, tearfulfy, lingering apart, 

Ye ministering women so dear to His heart, 
Mournfully, prayerfully, through the deep gloom 
Follow, and carefully mark ye His tomb. 


Sadly and slowly the precious load bear, 

Meekly and lowly, in trouble and care 

Seek in the garden a tomb newly made, 

Hewn from the rock, where man never was laid; 
Lay there the Master. Roll to the stone 

’Gainst the door of the sepulchre. Leave Him alone 
With God and the angels—that Houizst OnE! 


De PROFUNDIS. 
De profundis! From the deeps 
Of the grave where Jesu sleeps, 
While the Virgin-Mother weeps— 
De profundis. 
From the deeps of doubts and fears, 
In that night of grief and tears, 
Where no light of hope appears— 
De profundis, 


From the deeps of great despair 
Rose an agony of prayer 
Wailing through the midnight air— 
De profundis. 
“Lord of life! our doubts dispel, 
Leave not ‘I'hy Holy One in hell, 
Nor let Him in corruption dwell” — 
De profundis. 
“Lord of light! our night illume: 
Break the bondage of the tomb— 
Come Lord Jesu, quickly come!” 
De profundis. 
* * * + 4 * 
Age on age has passed away 
Since that vigil of dismay ; 
Still Christ’s Church doth mourn and pray. 
De profundis. 
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Still, as each revolving year 
Brings the holy season near, 
Her penitential cry we hear— 
De profundis. 


Abased before the Crucified, 
In dust and ashes all her pride, 
She mourns the sins for which He died. 
De profundis, 


In sad review before her eyes 
The passion of her Lord doth rise, 
His dread, mysterious agonies. 
De profundis. 


The sweat as blood, the anguished prayer 
That God the cup of woe might spare, 
While angel-arms support Him there. 

De profundis. 





Betrayed, denied, the stroke, the scorn, 
The scourge, the robe, the crown of thorn, 
Sublimely meek by Jesus borne, 

De profundis, 


The cross of shame, the sacred blood 
From hands and feet and side that flowed, 
While Jesus hung upon the rood. 

De profundis, 


The lingering death upon the tree, 
The thirst, the cry of agony— 
“Why hast Thou, God, forsaken me?” 
De profundis, 


Oh! by Thy burial on that even, 
By death’s strong chains triumphant riven, 
Thy glorious rising into heaven, 
Domine, nos libera! 
JOHN FRANCIS WALLER, 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GRAIN OF SALT. 


PART I. 


Sry H, Arthur, how you waste the salt!” 
exclaimed Adelaide; “you cannot pos- 
sibly eat up all that salt on your plate, 
even if you might have all the walnuts 
that are in the dish.” 

The four children, Adelaide, Arthur, Edith, and 
Lilly, were sitting round a small table in the dusk of 
the evening, eating walnuts; and. Arthur had just 
helped himself to such a large quantity of salt that 
his sister remonstrated. 

“Why, what can it matter, Adelaide, if I do waste, 
as you call it? Iam sure salt is cheap enough,” 
replied Arthur. 

“Tf it is cheap now, Master Arthur,” joined in the 
old nurse, who was sitting in her rocking-chair by 
the fire-side, “there is no sense nor reason in your 
wasting it, especially in that silly way.” For Arthur, 
in mere recklessness, had just taken up a quantity 
and spilt it on the table. “Salt was none so cheap 
in my young days.” 

“* How nice, and fine, and dry, this is,” said Edith, 
slowly drawing her finger over the heap of salt 
which Arthur had spilt, “and how easily it separates 
into little bits.” 

As Edith continued spreading it about, the grains 
became scattered, and one a little larger than the 
others was drawn away from the rest. This grain, 
as Edith looked at it, appeared to grow gradually 
larger and larger, till at last Lilly exclaimed :— 

“Oh, look, look, Edith! some fairy must have 
touched it and made it all at once so pretty and 
smooth, just like a small glass box, only I do not see 
where to open it.” 


“No, little Lilly,” said a brisk, clear voice from’ 


out of the middle of the box, as the child called it; 





“no fairy has touched me; I am just what I was 
before—a grain of common salt; it is your eyes that 
are touched, and you see me more correctly. You 
call me ‘common salt,’ and happily for the human 
race, I am so ; that is, I am found in all quarters of 
the globe, am used by all living creatures, and am 
put to many great and important purposes; but if 
you meant by that word ‘common’ to show the 
slightest disrespect, then allow me to tell you that I 
fear you are rather ignorant.” 

“No indeed,” said the children, somewhat abashed, 
“we meant nothing of the sort. We do not, it is 
true, know much about you, but if you will teach us 
we shall be very much obliged.” 

“In that case,” said the Grain, sparkling up, “I 
shall be much pleased to do so; pray ask me any 
questions you like and I will do my best to answer 
them.” 

After a short pause Arthur took courage and 
began :— 

“You came direct from the sea, I suppose, and 
dry land and solid things must seem strange to 
you?” , 

“By no means,” answered the Grain, “I was never 
in the sea, at least not that I am aware of. I once 
formed a part, though small, of a magnificent set of 
rocks of solid salt, all made up of particles like 
myself. This ‘field of salt,’ as the range of salt 
rocks is called, is about thirty miles long and from 
ten to fifteen broad. How deep the beds or strata 
extend from the surface, I am afraid to say, but I 
believe they have been found to reach upwards of a 
hundred feet.” 

“I should not like to live so far under the 
ground,” said Lilly in a low voice. 

“TI dare say not,” replied the Grain, “ but let me 
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ae 
tell you that you, in your dark, dingy, narrow | 
houses, cam form no idea of the beauties of a 
mountain home like mine. A rock salt house is a | 


true Orystal Palace! You should go and visit one; 
go down one of those large long holes which your 
race make in the hills, and then you will see some 
wonders. I must confess,” continued the Grain, 
speaking more quickly, “that I myself was not aware 
of the extreme beauty and brilliancy of my home till 
some of your race threw artificial light upon the 
subject. The revelation thus made repaid me, in 
some degree, for your most unwelcome intrusion. 
Digging these ‘mines,’ as you call them, appears to 
be one of your favourite means of seeking to turn 
the world upside down.” 

“But what should we see if we were to go down 
one of these mines ?” asked Adelaide. 

“Why, after you had descended about one hundred 
and fifty feet, you would see a real Crystal Palace,” 
replied the Grain. “You would see a large vaulted 
dome and chambers and halls and passages, with 
roofs and walls and floors all of glittering crystal. 
In some places you would see pillars, eight and ten 
yards square, cut out of the salt ; you would find the 
air dry and pleasant—for a salt mine is not nearly 
so dangerous and disagreeable as are your dark, 
dirty coal mines. Some of these mines stretch out 
for a very long way. There is one at Marston, in | 
Cheshire, upwards of twenty acres in extent.” 

“T should like to ramble about all day in one of | 
them,” said Arthur. 

“No doubt you would,” continued the Grain ; “ but | 
these English mines are, I must admit, small, com- 
pared to those near Cracow, in Poland, of which you 
tay have heard.” 

“Yes, we have, but still we should like you to tell 
us about them, if you please,” said Edith. 

“The mines at Wielitska, a village six or eight 
miles from Cracow, are certainly most wonderful | 
places,” resumed the Grain. “ You might descend five 
hundred feet, and then you would see roads with carts, 
and carriages, and horses upon them, and halls and | 
chambers, and men and women and children. One 
chamber is described as so large that one thousand 
people could dine in it (but I will not vouch for that | 
exact number). It would almost seem to you as if | 
some country place above ground had been carefully 
let down and settled underneath; only, that you find 
n0sun or sky, no spreading trees, and no smooth | 
gtass. Some of the people and horses never leave | 
the mine, but live there altogether.” 

“I should not like to stay there for a long time, 
much less to live there,” said Adelaide; “the glitter 
must be so great.” 

“Perhaps so in your eyes; yet it is all very won- | 
derful and beautiful. Only think of churches, with | 
all that belongs to them, and high chambers, sup~ 
Ported by pillars, some thirty, some eighty feet in 
height, all cut out of the solid salt! Think, also, | 





of the immense quantity of salt there must be, for 
though the depth already reached is seven hundred 
feet, yet no one can tell how much deeper the ‘ bed’ 
may really extend. In the same neighbourhood there 
are mines that have been worked for six hundred 
years, and still there seems to be no end to them; 
and then remember that all this vast amount of 
matter is made up of particles like myself.” 

The children looked as if they could hardly believe 
it, but were too polite to question the truth of the 
last remark. Presently the Grain went on again :— 

“ You would wonder still more at the tremendous 
amount of salt there is in the earth, if you cast your 
eyes over the map of the world and noticed the num- 
ber of places where I am to be found. Not only am 
I found in Cheshire, Worcestershire, and a few other 
places in England, and in the Polish mines I have 
described, but also in the Betski mines in Russia, 
and in the Saltzburgh in Austria. Iam to be met 
with in the mountains of the Tyrol, and nigh to 
Astrachan, on the borders of the Caspian Sea. Near 
to Cordova, in Spain, there is a hill of solid salt, 
which is much higher than St. Paul’s. So much for 
Europe. Go next to Asia, and you will find in India 
a salt hill almost as high as the one near Cordova. In 
the southern parts of Asia Minor, I have heard that 
the salt is so hard and plentiful, and the atmosphere 
so dry, that it is used for building purposes. Go to 
America, and you will meet with me in the moun- 
tains of Mexico and in those of Peru. In Central 


| Africa, you will find that I am used, not to make 


money, but as money itself. Iam made up into round 


| flat cakes, stamped, and then circulated as money, 
| just like your shillings and sovereigns. 


And in 
Southern Africa you will find a lake, far away from 
the sea, and upon a height, the soil of which, when 
the rain water is evaporated, is found to be impreg- 
nated with salt to the depth of three or four feet. 
Then, as you know, the waters of the ocean are well 
supplied with me. But, if you please, let us now 
return to my Cheshire home: I am tired of thus 
wandering over the world.” 

“ What was done to you when you were brought 
up from the mine ?” 

“Well, Master Arthur, I went through sundry 
processes not very pleasant to look back upon and 
too long for me to describe. I will only say that the 
large lump of rock salt, of which I formed a part, 
had first to be dissolved in order that all the impure 
things—the foreign substances which did not belong 


| to it—might be got rid of; and, after the salt was 


thoroughly separated from these, then the water in 
which it was dissolved, and which was saturated 


| with it, had to be evaporated—that is ?” 


“Driven away by heat and turned into steam,” 
replied one of the children. 

“Then,” resumed the Grain, “when the water 
was driven away, I and my companions began to re- 
arrange ourselves, according to certain laws, and to 
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take a pibalier form, of which I will tell you more 
presently, only now remarking that the manner in 
which we do so, and the appearance we at last 
present, depend much upon the time allowed and 
the degree of heat employed in driving away the 
water. The methods employed in purifying and 
evaporating differ somewhat in different places, but 
‘the object is the same in all.” 

“What a tremendous deal of salt there must be in 
the sea. Is it everywhere equally salt?” asked 
Arthur. 

“ Pretty much so, I believe; though in the Baltic 
the quantity of salt is only about one-fourth of that 
in the ocean. Consequently that sea is sometimes 
frozen. The ocean, as you know, never freezes, and 
the quantity of salt in it is supposed to be one of the 
causes which prevent it from doing so. What the 
Mediterranean does with the great quantity of salt 
which flows into it puzzles many of your wise men,” 
continued the Grain after a short pause. “ You see 
the surface water of that inland sea evaporates very 
quickly, owing partly to the hot winds from the 
north of Africa; and the Atlantic Ocean is con- 
stantly sending in a supply of salt water, so that 
one would expect to find the water in that sea salter 
than the water in the ocean, and yet such is not the 
case.” 

“Perhaps it lets the heavier water and salt sink 
down and flow away from it,” remarked Adelaide. 

“No, that is just the puzzle,” replied the Grain ; 
“that heavier water cannot get out.” 

“But why not?” said the three children. 

“Because the sea at the Straits of Gibraltar— 
which, you know, is the only passage by which it 
could get out—is found to be only two hundred and 
twenty fathoms deep. Now it is believed that this 
heavier water is not to be met with except at a much 
greater depth than two hundred and twenty fathoms ; 
so you see it would sink lower than the Straits, 
through which alone it could flow out into the 
Atlantic.” 

“Well, perhaps it is sending its salt down and 
down into the earth, and by degrees making a 
mountain of rock salt,” said Edith. 

“No,” replied the Salt, “I believe not. Other 
things, such as carbonate of lime and carbonate of 
magnesia, are deposited by the waters of this sea, 
and rocks are being formed of them; but it is supposed 
that salt cannot be thus deposited (or laid down) 
until the water is saturated with it, which is not the 
case «ith the water of the Mediterranean. What 
may go on in other parts of this sea, some of which 
are as deep as the Alps are high, is, as yet, a mystery 
to your wise men. I only mention these little facts 
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| just to show you how much there is for you to lea 


about the salt in the sea.” 

“In fact, you wish to make us thirsty for more 
knowledge,” said Arthur. 

“ Exactly so,” replied the Grain, cheerfully. 

“I wonder where all the salt in the sea and in the 
rocks came from at first, and how it is that it never 
seems to get less, notwithstanding all we take away,” 
remarked Adelaide; “can you tell us?” 

“Ah, no, Miss Adelaide; you might as well ask 
me what Odin whispered in the ear of his son, 
Balder the Beautiful, as he lay upon ‘his funeral 
bier, and which, according to that Scandinavian 
poem that your mamma was reading to: you last 
night, ‘no one kenneth save the mighty Od 
himself.” Now suppose you go on with you 
walnuts for a httle, and let me rest: but pray do 
not consume me just yet, for I have more that I 
should like to say to you.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

189. What promise can be pleaded when sin is not 
removed, and the wish for its removal possessed ? 

190. Give instances of possessing the assurance of 
forgiveness of sin. 

191. State three things which Scripture tells us 
God cannot do. 

192, A man in the Old Testament who. twice ‘in 
a few days asserted the principle—“ Right’ over 
might.” 

193. What comparison will Abraham’s love to 
Isaac bear with Rebekah’s love to Jacob ? 

194. What is the only revenge permitted by our 
Christian faith ? 

195. A king who visited a dying seer, and from @ 
restricted faith injured his own fortunes. 


196. One of our Lord’s. miracles was worked by 


the utterance of one word. 


as “seated” on the right hand of God, and how 
many times as “ standing ?”’ 

198. Give an instance in the New Testament where 
a man depended for his recovery upon homey 
and sympathy. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 400. 
180. Eccles. xii. 7. 


181. Nineteen times. Sixteen times it refers to 
the eternity of God’s attributes, and three times t 
the duration of rewards and punishments. 

182. The Gentile geneity the Jew (Gen. xlviii- 
13, 14; Isa. xix. 24, 25). 


ra 


197. How many times is our Saviour represented — 





